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Practicability of an American Forest Administration. 



BY B. E. FEENOW, 
Chief of Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 



The title of the paper assigned to me should have 
been made, by preference, to read: "The difficulties 
attending the introduction of forest management in 
the United States," for the negative elements in the 
problem are still so' numerous as to make a positive 
result, at first sight, at least, doubtful. 

If we can understand the reasons for the absence 
of forest management in the United States, we shall 
at once understand some of the difficulties retarding 
its introduction and be able to weigh the possibilities 
of overcoming them. 

In Europe, thanks to a certain feudal conservative 
system, large forest areas were preserved, more or 
less intact, in strong, controlling hands, until the 
territory was gradually covered by a dense, stable 
population which necessitated conservative utiliza- 
tion of all resources and careful adjustment of pri- 
vate and communal interests. 

In this country, on. the other hand, a small but 
energetic and progressive population took possession 
of and spread itself over an immense territory, 
boundless in resources, with no check, borne by his- 
torical and economic development, which would 
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restrict expansive and favor intensive management 
of resources. 

As is natural under such conditions, individualism 
has developed itself in proportion to opportunities 
for its expansion — individual interests and rights are 
considered foremost, while, with a more or less 
unstable population, communal interests are but im- 
perfectly recognized and considered, and communal 
spirit hardly awakened because less necessary. 

It is relative density of population, then,^ which 
accounts largely for the many differences, social and 
economical, between the Old and New Worlds, and 
most certainly for the difference in the use of all 
resources, the forest resource included. 

Private interest in natural resources is concen- 
trated upon present gain, and where this gain can be 
secured by utilizing only the best of the natural 
growth, then abandoning the old and opening up a 
new field, the incentive to management of the re- 
source for continuity is absent. 

We may then say that in the United States the 
absence of forest management from considerations 
of private interest is due to the fact that there is still 
a large area of virgin timber left, which can be 
worked advantageously for present gain by simply 
utilizing the best natural growth without the neces- 
sity of economical management. 

That this state of affairs may change in a few 
decades is no consideration for the present workers 
of the resource. Their interest lies only in the imme- 
diate present, while forest management means cur- 
tailment of present revenue for the sake of continued 
future returns or benefits. 
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There are some localities in the United States, and 
some conditions where even now forest management 
from private considerations is practicable, *'. e., pro- 
fitable, namely, such as are situated with reference 
to the markets favorably enough to be able, in spite 
of the increased cost of management, to compete 
with the virgin supplies shipped from more distant 
resources, and where density of population permits 
a fuller profitable utilization of inferior material. 

For instance in the Adirondack region, with large, 
compact holdings, tolerably well stocked and easily 
made accessible to market, it could be shown that 
increased profits would result from rational forest 
management. 

Some minor difficulties which would have to be 
overcome in introducing private forest management, 
among which the momentum of habit is perhaps the 
greatest, I may not discuss here. 

"While, then, the introduction of private forest 
management, which is based upon considerations of 
profit, depends almost entirely upon the progress of 
general development, which we cannot control, there 
are communal interests involved in the management 
of certain parts, at least, of the forest areas which 
make it necessary to weigh considerations of present 
as against future and continued advantages; to weigh 
direct value as against indirect value, of the forest 
resources. 

It has been shown, over and over again, that one 
incontrovertible influence of forest cover exists, 
namely, upon the regularity of water-flow and soil 
conditions of mountainous territory; that, therefore, 
in such territory utilization of existing forest re- 
sources must be carried on in such a manner that the 
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f orest cover be not interrupted and be reproduced as 
part of it is removed, if we regard the interests 
which are dependent upon the existence of the forest 
cover. 

Under such conditions it is quite evident that the 
community must step in to guard against a destruc- 
tion of the forest cover. This can be done either by 
controlling private owners in the use of their prop- 
erty or by placing such areas under a government 
administration . 

The first method is not only unsatisfactory and 
distasteful, but as it means reduction of private gain, 
unjust; and, hence, except in special cases, the object 
would be only partially attained. 

We are then driven to consider the second alterna- 
tive, namely, communal ownership and administra- 
tion of such areas, which alone insures permanency. 

In such an administration the primary consideration, 
it stands to reason, is not the direct profitableness of 
the management, but the most economical attain- 
ment of the object for which the administration was 
undertaken, namely, to insure a continuous forest 
cover. 

The consideration of the practicability of such 
forest management then may be confined to a dis- 
cussion of the administrative features and the possi- 
bility of securing the object in view, while yet 
satisfying other demands upon the forest cover. 

There are, in every State in the Union almost, 
forest areas which an intelligent communal policy 
would place under communal administration; but 
there is, perhaps, no part of the country more in 
need of immediate government action than those 
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western mountain States in which the larger part is 
still in the hands of the United States Government. 

What the present conditions of this government 
property are has been fully explained by Mr. Bow- 
ers., who speaks from intimate knowledge, and may 
be found more detailed in various reports , of the 
Departments of the Interior and of Agriculture. 

Considered merely as a piece of property, without 
more than ordinary value, the manner in which it is 
needlessly wasted without benefit to any one, would 
stamp its present administration as the most imprac- 
tical of which thinking man is capable, if "practi- 
cal" means that which can be done with good rea- 
son and to some useful end, that which a practical 
man would do with his property. It is inconceiva- 
ble how any management could be more puerile, 
more devoid of good sense, more absolutely in defi- 
ance of all reason and demands of statesmanship, 
than the present management of the public timber 
lands. 

For not only is this property not protected against 
theft and fire, but by incongruous, shortsighted and 
unjust regulations, these two destructive agencies 
are especially invited and the resident population is 
forced to resort to theft and fraud in order to supply 
their present wants, at the same time endangering 
their future needs and interests. 

Any practical and practicable administration of 
these lands must keep in view not only the peculiar 
natural condition of these forests, but also the pecu- 
liar social conditions of the communities adjoining 
them. The problem to be solved by such an admin- 
istration is, while insuring protection against fire 
and illegitimate use, to provide for the satisfaction 
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of the legitimate wants of different classes of popu- 
lation in the simplest manner without impairing the 
continuity of forest cover and of reforestation. 

In the Fiftieth Congress a bill (H. R. 6045) was 
introduced, which proposed and outlined in full de- 
tail the working of a forest administration for the 
United States Government timber lands. To see 
whether and how far such an administration is 
practicable, it might be best to scrutinize the provi- 
sions of this bill. These are briefly as follows: 

1. The temporary withdrawal of all timbered land 
from private entry, and the reservation, after exami- 
nation, of the areas which are not agriculturally 
useful, and which ought to be kept in forest growth. 

2. The districting of the reserved area and the 
organization of a force for its administration, which 
comprises — 

(a) A central directive office consisting of a com- 
missioner and four assistant commissioners, in either 
the Department of the Interior or of Agriculture. 

(b) As many local resident managers or inspectors 
as there are districts. 

(c) A force of guards or rangers to protect the 
property against fire and theft, and to supervise the 
cutting of timber. 

3. Regulations under which wood supplies are to 
be obtained, under licenses, which take due regard 
of the different needs of the resident population. 

4. Such penal provisions as will make the execu- 
tion of the administration effective. These will have 
to be altered to suit the new conditions, due to the 
creation of new States, by which the United States 
have lost the right of penal legislation on most of 
this territory. 
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The objections made against such legislation may 
be divided into those which flow from private inter- 
est, and those which concern themselves with the 
principles involved and the practicability of the pro- 
posed plan. 

The first class of objectors we may dismiss by 
merely mentioning them; they are those who carry 
on a nefarious trade without legal status, which 
would be stopped by a proper surveillance. Un- 
fortunately their cries " that the rights of the 
pioneers would be curtailed and the development of 
the country impeded by such a system as that pro- 
posed, and that nothing practical could be done to 
preserve the forest areas," are sufficiently boisterous 
to influence legislators against change of existing 
conditions; and while we may neglect them in this 
discussion, they are an important factor not to be 
underrated when the passage of such legislation is 
attempted. 

All fair-minded citizens of the West will be found 
of. one opinion, namely, that existing conditions are 
not desirable and ought to be remedied. 

The first objection, based upon principle, comes 
from the believers in unrestricted individualism. 
They object to the holding of the land by the gov- 
ernment. They contend that such timber lands are 
in better hands, and will be taken care of more easily 
and efficiently by private holders, and should be dis- 
posed of to them. While this position may be cor- 
rect as regards other classes of lands and under 
stable conditions of society, experience has proven 
it wrong under our conditions, and especially with 
timber lands. 
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It is well known that agriculture is carried on in 
the United States without system or regard to con- 
tinued fertility in those parts of the country where a 
thin population permits easy territorial expansion of 
the individual; that is to say, the ground is worked 
for what it will yield in the natural state and then 
abandoned for new fields. But agricultural soils are 
easily recuperated, while impairing the forest cover 
on steep mountain sides, especially in such dry 
regions as we have in the West, which are not read- 
ily reforested by nature, imperils far-reaching inter- 
ests forever, as Europeans have learned to their cost. 

Furthermore, timber lands have been and are being 
disposed of to private individuals on the Pacific 
Coast, and the consequences are as disastrous and 
unsatisfactory as they have been elsewhere. 

It is also well known that in all parts of the coun- 
try where timber land and non- agricultural soil is 
sold to individuals it relapses to the State for non- 
payment of taxes; for with the valuable timber taken 
from the tracts the interest of the individual is gone 
in this kind of property. 

But the interest which the community has in the 
forest cover, especially in mountain regions, is trans- 
cendant, for the protection of the forest cover is of 
importance to the continued welfare of the commu- 
nity, and hence the State, which is not only the 
representative of communal interests as against indi- 
vidual interests, but also of future interests as against 
present, can alone be trusted with the ownership of 
such lands. 

The objection to government holding is good only 
as long as the government does not take proper care 
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of its holdings, as at present; but this is the very 
thing to be remedied by the proposed legislation. 

It might still be asked what part of the community 
had best be intrusted with the care of these lands, 
whether it should be the county, the individual, State 
or the general government. 

It may be , argued that the community making up 
the county has necessarily the most interest in the 
preservation of favorable conditions and can best 
guard its own interests. Yet there are often con- 
flicts of interests arising which can be better ad- 
justed under State ownership, and before a well 
settled county administration exists State ownership 
would be preferable. 

But even State ownership, while perhaps desirable 
at a certain stage of development would not be expe- 
dient now, and ownership by the general govern- 
ment for the present is preferable. 

My reasons for this preference are: 

First. The general government does own the lands, 
and the difficulties and complications attendant upon 
wholesale transfer of the property can as well be 
avoided. If such transfer were to be effected it 
would necessitate almost a revolutionary change of 
the existing land policy of the government, which 
at present seems neither necessary nor advisable. 

Second. The States with a scanty population as 
yet, and with all parts of their economy still to build 
up, had better not burden themselves with this addi- 
tional duty of forest conservation, except so far as 
they can aid it without cost to them. 

Other political considerations, which need not be 
elaborated here, lead to the same conclusions; so that 
altogether the expediency of retaining the public 
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timber lands in the hands of the general govern- 
ment for the present is conceded by the unbiased 
students of the question, provided the general gov- 
ernment will do what is necessary to preserve and 
keep in permanent forest condition this property. 

If we agree that the administration of these lands 
is best left to the present owner of them, namely, 
the United States Government, tlie next question 
concerns practicable methods in their administration. 

The first need is a proper classification of the 
remaining public lands, and the withdrawal from 
entry and permanent reservation of the forest 
lands. 

The withdrawal of these lands might be done by 
gradual reservations of single parks, of which we 
have several — based, however, upon other considera- 
tions, than those of a rational forest policy — but if the 
withdrawal is deemed necessary at all it would be 
wiser to reserve all that is necessary and desirable to 
reserve at once, while still in the hands of the gov- 
ernment and not entirely devastated. 

The practical method of withdrawing the lands to 
be reserved is one of gradual exclusion, requiring 
those entering public lands for occupancy under 
homestead and other laws, to make affidavit to the 
effect that the lands so entered are chiefly valuable 
for agricultural pursuits, and not for the timber 
mainly. Meanwhile examination of all entries so 
made as well as of unentered sections, will gradually 
make known the character of the land and furnish 
a basis for the determination of the extent of 
the reserve. The final survey of these lands also 
can be made gradually and without much extra 
expense. 
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There is next to be provided: 

1. Protection against fire over a large mountainous 
territory, with a scattered population, more difficult 
because of the coniferous growth and dry climate. 

2. Means of supplying wood material for the 
various needs of the population in a legal manner 
and in such a way as not to destroy the forest cover. 

3. Reforestation, if possible, by natural seeding 
and recuperation of the areas which have been de- 
spoiled so far. 

Fire is the great bane of American forests. These 
conflagrations are due largely to bad habits and loose 
morals; hence it will not be possible to stop them 
altogether and at once. But it is practicable to 
reduce them in frequency and extent. This cannot, 
however, be done by paper legislation, but only by 
proper policing. For this it is necessary to divide 
the territory into districts of suitable sizes, differing 
according to local, social and topographical condi- 
tions; to have officers each in charge of one district and 
responsible for its protection; to have these officers 
clothed with sheriffs' power, and in every way 
capacitated to enforce regulations, apprehend and at 
once bring to court offenders, and shorten the pro- 
cesses of legal procedure in cases where prima facie 
evidence is at hand. 

As we do not expect to have every thief prevented 
or caught, we cannot expect to have every fire pre- 
vented or ixicendiary apprehended. 

But with a responsible guard for a given district, 
always on the alert, fires will be discovered early 
after they are started, and be confined, and put out. 

To assist iii confining fires, it is also proposed to 
burn over safety strips at the proper season, so that 
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any running fires will be checked and a chance given 
to fight the fires from these safety strips as a basis. 

In regard to the methods of supplying wood mate- 
rial, it is. to be kept in view that, in a country which 
is as yet partially settled and developed, require- 
ments are of a different nature from those of the 
more densely populated Eastern States. This has 
been recognized by devising different classes of 
licenses under which timber supplies may be obtained, 
namely, one for the settler and one for the prospector, 
each to supply his immediate wants on a designated 
area upon payment of a small annual fee, and a 
further license to the local lumberman, who supplies 
the smaller communities, upon payment of additional 
acreage and stumpage fees. 

To satisfy the requirements of the lumber business, 
a business which must exist in every developed 
community, special licenses are provided, to cover 
larger areas, with a, longer time for cutting, with 
higher acreage and stumpage fees, and other neces- 
sary restrictions and regulations. 

It may be stated in passing, that this system of 
selling stumpage and allowing the cutting by the 
purchaser, under control, is not the most desirable, 
and is one to be gradually changed as changing 
conditions permit, but it seems to be the only practi- 
cable one under present conditions. 

The third object to be attained by the proposed 
administration, namely, natural reforestation, atsd 
continuity of forest cover, is the only one in which 
forestry as a science is involved. 

To discuss what should or should not be done in 
this direction, would mean a discussion of the prin- 
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ciples upon which technical forest management is 
carried on. This would lead too far. 

I can only say that this object is attained mainly 
by the manner in which the cutting is done, but it 
cannot be accomplished by following the simple 
popular direction to cut the ripe timber. 

This is a matter which cannot be determined either 
by the legislator or the professor ex cathedra, a 
matter that requires a different answer for different 
conditions, which cannot be given from intuition, 
but must be evolved from experience. And since the 
cutting is to be done by licensees, who must be con- 
trolled in the manner of cutting, in order to insure 
proper reforestation, we see at once that here we 
have reached the real difficulty of the problem, 
namely, the difficulty of finding the men who com- 
bine with the needful organizing and administra- 
tive faculties sufficient knowledge of forestry matters 
to undertake the direction of a forest administration. 
In fact, the whole difficulty is one of men, rather than 
of measures, and, if it were expected to create all at 
once a fully developed forest administration, this 
difficulty Would appear almost insurmountable. 

Such expectations can rarely be realized in human 
affairs, and in the proposed forest administration 
we will also have to be satisfied to find our way 
through mistakes and partial failure to improved 
methods, at least, in the technical part of the admin- 
istration. 

So little knowledge of forestry matters exists in 
this country that it will be utterly impossible to 
expect such from the many forest guards to be 
employed. Nor will it be possible to command district 
officers, with more than the teachings of woodcraft 
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from the lumber camp, yet capable of learning for- 
estry principles. But the directive administration 
should command experts capable of preventing, from 
the start, misdirection in technical detail, and of 
evolving in time a suitable system of forest manage- 
ment, gradually educating the whole force • to its 
teachings. Such expert advisers, if they cannot be 
found in this country, can be had abroad, and some 
will be found among us here by the time they are 
needed. 

There is one other objection to the practicability 
of the proposed administration urged on the score, 
not of measures, but of men. 

Here, again, we can discern between the real and 
the imagined difficulty. 

To do efficient service — and none other is desir- 
able — I estimate that for, say, 50,000,000 acres of 
government timber lands, from one to two thousand 
active, reliable guards, and 500 resident managers, 
all men of special capacity and sound judgment, are 
necessary. Can they be found ? I believe that, if 
paid in proportion to the service rendered, and not, 
as is the rule with government service fti general, 
expected to be satisfied with eking out their income 
by outside work and incidental favors, they can be 
found. 

The imagined difficulty, and the objection raised 
upon it, comes from those who imagine the govern- 
ment as something outside and inimical to them- 
selves, and every government officer a leech upon the 
public treasury, an obstacle between themselves and 
their individual happiness, an element of friction. 
For a self-governing American, such objection, while 
containing an element of truth, seems rather morbid 
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and puerile, and is really directed, not against a 
possible forest administration, but against existing 
methods of filling offices. 

As long as offices are filled for political favors, 
held as temporary make-shifts, bringing neither 
honor, adequate pay nor assurance of continuity, this 
objection may not be without foundation, but it is 
hoped that the spirit of reform may have gathered 
strength enough to change conditions by the time 
this administration is to be organized. 

To meet any objections against the practicability 
of such an administration on the score of expense, a 
rough consideration of this question, based, to be 
sure, on slender facts, may be in place: Allowing 
50,000,000 acres of timber land reserved, I find that 
a tolerably efficient administration may be provided 
for a round $2,500,000, or five cents per acre. 

It would be satisfactory, of course, if only this 
expense be covered by the revenue. While the annual 
.growth of wood per acre on the reserved area would 
exceed in value the assumed cost of administration, 
the consumption is restricted. But when we con- 
sider that the present saw-mill capacity of the region 
affected is over three billion feet B. M., and the resi- 
dent population three million, requiring at least fifty 
cubic feet of wood material per capita, sufficient 
margin is assured even if only half of these amounts 
are furnished from the government timber lands. 

While, then, from a business point of view a national 
forest administration is entirely practicable, from a 
governmental and legislative point of view such diffi- 
culties exist as withdraw themselves from the discus- 
sion of the uninitiated. Personal considerations and 
considerations of expediency offer such obstacles to 
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the enactment of thorough legislation as that pro- 
posed, that there is but little hope for it. 

It takes a giant, or rather two giants combined, 
strengthened by the courage of conviction that this 
is an urgent matter to be acted upon, to carry through 
the flood of legislative streams any measure involv- 
ing radical changes in the existing land policy. It 
is the tremendous momentum of bad habits, unfair 
usage, and personal politics, that must be overcome, 
to make a rational forest policy possible. 
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PROPOSED BILL 

For the Protection and Administration of Forests on the Public, 
Domain. 

Designation op Forest Lands. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That all lands 
now owned or controlled, or which may .be hereafter owned or 
controlled by the United States, and which are now or shall here 
after be devoted to forest uses, are, for the purposes of this act, de- 
clared to be public forest lands. 

Withdrawal op Forest Lands prom Entry. 
Sec. 2. That the unsurveyed public lands of the United States, 
embracing natural forests, or which are less valuable for agricultural 
than for forest purposes, and all public lands returned by the public 
surveys as timber lands, shall be, and the same are hereby, with, 
drawn from survey, sale, entry or disposal under existing laws, and 
shall be disposed of only as provided in this act, and as Congress 
may hereafter prescribe. 

Preventing Entries Upon Forest Lands. 
Sec. 3. That every person applying to make an entry or filing of 
public lands under any law of the United States before the classifi- 
cation and survey of the public forest lands, as provided in this act, 
shall be made, shall file with his application an affidavit, under 
oath, corroborated by witnesses, stating that the land applied for is 
not exclusively or mainly forest land, is not situated near the head- 
waters of any stream, and is more valuable for agricultural or mining 
purposes than for the timber growing thereon, and each such appli- 
cant shall state particularly his means of information and his per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts to which he testifies, and upon a 
certificate from the Commissioner of Forests constituted by this act 
the lands so entered may be disposed of under existing laws; and 
every person swearing falsely to any such affidavit shall be deemed 
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guilty of perjury and liable to the penalties thereof; and all illegal 
entries of timber lands shall be absolutely void, and, upon satisfac- 
tory proof, shall be subject to summary cancellation by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

Instituting a Commissioner op Forests. 
Sec. 4. That there shall be in the Department of the Interior (or 
Agriculture) a Commissioner of Forests, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
and shall have the care, management and control of all the forest 
lands owned or controlled by the United States. He shall be a 
suitable person, versed in matters of forestry, and shall be entitled 
to a salary of five thousand dollars a year, with such allowances for 
assistance and expenses as will insure a proper execution of the 
provisions of this act, and as Congress may from year to year 
provide. Before entering upon his duties he shall give bonds with 
sureties to the Treasurer of the United States in the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, conditioned to render a true and faithful account 
to the Treasurer, quarterly, of all moneys which shall be received 
or expended by him by virtue of the said office. 

Appointment of Four Assistant Commissioners. 
Sec. 5. That the President shall also appoint four Assistant Com- 
missioners. The Assistant Commissioners shall act as a forestry 
board or council to the Commissioner of Forests in all matters 
pertaining to the administration of public forest lands, as provided 
for by this act, and each shall have special charge of one division of 
the forest reserves, which he shall personally inspect at least once 
every year. Each of the Assistant Commissioners shall receive a 
salary of three thousand dollars. 

Classification of Forest Lands. 
Sec. 6. That the forest lands on the public domain shall be 
arranged in three general classes, namely: First, lands distant from 
the headwaters of important streams, covered by timber of com- 
mercial value, more valuable for forest purposes than for cultivation; 
second, lands partially or wholly covered by timber, but suitable 
for homesteads and more valuable for agricultural purposes than 
for timber; third, mountainous and other wood lands, which, for 
climatic, economic, or public reasons, should be held permanently 
as forest reserves. 

Establishment of Forest Reserves. 
Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Forests 
to examine and classify, with the advice and assistance of the 
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forestry board, the forests and public timber lands of the United 
States, and to determine, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, what portions of such forests and timber lands 
should be permanently retained in reservations for climatic or other 
economic or public reasons, and what portions may be disposed of 
without disadvantage to the public interests. He shall cause to be 
prepared connected maps or diagrams showing the approximate 
situation and areas of public timber lands in each State and Terri- 
tory, and the President shall, by proclamation, designate the per- 
manent forest reserves as the same shall be selected and approved 
as herein provided; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause exterior boundary lines thereof to be run and 
marked by durable monuments; and no further survey of any timber 
lands of the United States shall be made until the permanent reser- 
vations herein provided for are established. 

Eestoeing Forest Lands. 
Sec. 8. That lands of the second class, when reported to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by the Commissioner of Forests, shall be 
restored to homestead entry or sale; but a special appraised price of . 
the timber thereon shall be paid by the person entering such lands 
in addition to the usual price and fees for the land, provided that 
the timber of five acres shall be allowed to the applicant free of 
further charge, on the payment of the settler's license fee of two 
dollars, as hereinafter set forth, and provided also that at least five 
acres of land shall be cleared and put into crops within one year 
from the time when a grant shall be made to the applicant, and that 
a habitable dwelling be erected thereon within one year. 

Disposal of Timber. 
Sec. 9. That the timber on the lands of the first and third classes 
shall be disposed of according to the regulations of this act as 
hereinafter provided. 

Domestic Licenses. 
Sec. 10. That the disposal of timber for domestic purposes shall 
be made by means of licenses as follows, namely : First, a pros- 
pector's license shall be granted to any applicant by the local 
(district) inspector upon the payment of two dollars. Such license 
shall confer the right to prospect for minerals upon land falling 
under the provisions of this act, and also the right to cut without 
waste and under the general regulations of the forestry board and 
the supervision of the rangers, timber for the first construction 
of shanties, prospecting shafts and other necessary structures, 
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from the territories nearest to the prospector's claim or claims. 
Such license shall be good only for the district in which it is taken 
out, and shall end at the expiration of one year from the time of its 
issue, or whenever, sooner than that, the claim is perfected or the 
prospecting is abaitdoned. Second, a settler's license shall be 
granted to any bona Me settler having no timber on his claim, by 
the local (district) inspector upon the payment of two dollars. 
Such license shall confer the right, for one year, to cut, for the 
licensee's own use only and for domestic purposes, timber, fuel 
and fence material, without waste and under the general regula- 
tions of the ferestry board, upon an area of five acres, which the 
licensee may desigate near his settlement. Third, a timber license 
shall be granted to any bona fide settler or mine Operator or man- 
ufacturer, for the purpose of allowing him to supply himself or 
others with timber, fence material or fuel upon the payment of a 
license fee of five dollars and the further payment, before begin- 
ning to cut any timber, of a sum equal to one dollar for each and 
every acre embraced in his license, and, in addition, a stumpage of 
not less than one cent per stump, actual count, before the removal 
of the timber. Such license shall be granted for one year and shall 
confer the right to cut the timber on not less than forty nor more 
than eighty acres, the same to be selected by the applicant and the 
selection to be approved by the local officer. 

Sec. 11. That all licenses provided for in section ten shall be in 
printed forms, and shall be issued, upon an order from the district 
inspector, by the receivers of public money upon the payment of 
the license fee. Licenses shall be numbered in succession, as 
applications for them are made, and priority of application shall 
determine the order in which they are granted. The district 
inspectors shall receive applications for license on certain days of 
each week, to be published and made known by them. They shall 
keep open books, in which shall be recorded in proper order appli- 
cations for license and the action taken upon them, with the names 
and residence or post office address of the applicants. The inspec- 
tors shall also notify the rangers of each license granted in their 
ranges, and the rangers shall be required to aid licensees in locating 
their claims. No unused ''settler's license" or " timber license " 
shall be renewed unless good cause is shown for its not having been 
previously used, nor shall any license be granted to any person who 
in the use of a previous license has not complied with the regula- 
tions of the forestry board. No licenses of any kind shall be trans- 
ferred from one company to another and continue to be valid 
unless the transfer of the same is authorized by the forestry board. 
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Lumbermen's License. 

Sec. 12. That timber on lands of the first-class, which is not 
needed for mining or agricultural development in the neighbor- 
hood, shall be disposed of to lumbermen or others, as it may be 
applied for under a "lumbermen's license," in quantities not less 
in amount than thatstanding or being on one section nor more than 
that standing or being on twenty-five contiguous sections. Such 
license shall be granted upon the payment of a fee of twenty-five 
dollars, by the Commissioner of Forests with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, under the conditions set forth in section 
thirteen of this act, and shall confer the right to cut timber and 
sell the same from as many sections or acres as have been located 
and paid for. The licensee shall also pay one dollar per acre for 
the whole number of acres covered by this license, before he may 
begin operations and not later than six months after the granting 
of said license. And a further charge of not less than one cent per 
cubic foot shall be paid by the licensee after the timber has been 
cut and before the same is renewed. Such license shall be good for 
two years, and in all cases in which not more than ten sections of 
timber are embraced in the license it shall not be renewed unless 
reasons satisfactory to the forestry board are shown why the same 
could not. have been used and its privileges exhausted during the 
period for which it was first given, nor in any case shall such license 
be renewed more than once or for a longer term than two years. 
Where the license embraces more than ten sections of timber the 
same rule shall apply in regard to its renewal as in the case of 
licenses for a less amount of timber, except that for every five 
above ten embraced in the license there may be a renewal of the 
license for one additional year. No licensee shall be authorized to 
apply for- or take out a second "lumberman's license" until he 
shall have cut and disposed of three-fourths of the timber to which 
he is entitled by the license previously given. 

Sec. 13. That all applications for "lumberman's license" 
are to be made to the Commissioner of Forests and must be 
accompanied by a statement of the location and approximate 
amount of the timber sought by the applicant, together with a cer- 
tificate of the local forest inspector to the effect that the lands on 
which such timber is situated are of the first-class and not covered 
by any of the local licenses as provided in section ten, nor pre- 
sumably needed for such within a reasonable time. Such applica- 
tions shall be considered in the months of August and September 
only, and no license shall be granted before at least three months 
have expired from the date of application and the same has been 
advertised three times in three local papers, if there be so many, 
7 
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of the district in which the licensee intends to locate. If the same 
location is sought by more than one applicant priority of applica- 
tion shall not rule as to applications made in the same month, but 
the application for the smallest location shall, in such case, receive 
first consideration. And wherever a survey of the location is nec- 
essary the applicant shall pay half of the expense of such survey, 
and whenever the licensee begins operations upon his location he 
must notify the local forest inspector, and all cutting and disposal 
of the timber and other forest products shall be done under the 
supervision of the local inspector and in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as the Commissioner of Forests shall prescribe. 

Duties op Forest Commissioner. 
Sec. 14. That the Commissioner of Forests shall properly sub- 
divide and arrange into divisions and districts of proper size, such 
forest lands as shall constitute the forest reserves and forest lands 
remaining under his control, shall organize a forest service, and 
appoint inspectors and rangers for the protection and proper admin- 
istration of said forests, and establish a practicable system of for- 
estry. He shall make reasonable rules and regulations for the pre- 
vention of trespass on said lands and for their protection from fire 
or injury from other causes, and for the conservation of the forest 
growth, and he shall be empowered, if necessary, on account of 
any threatened detriment to the forestry interest, and, if the local 
demand warrants, to have cut and to dispose of any timber which 
is not taken under the licenses herein provided. The Commis- 
sioner of Forests shall have the power to regulate pasturage and 
any occupancy whatsoever upon the forest lands, and he shall make 
such other regulations, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, as may appear necessary to carry into effect the purposes 
of this act. He shall make to Congress annually a full and detailed 
report of his proceedings and those of the assistant commissioners, 
and all moneys received from the sale of timber or any other 
privileges he shall pay into the Treasury of the United States. 

Co-operation with Other Officers. 
Sec. 35. That the Commissioner of the General Land Office, sur- 
veyors-general, registers and receivers, and other federal officers 
connected with the public lands, are directed to co-operate with 
and assist the Commissioner of Forests to the extent of their 
power in the selection, classification and management of the public 

forest lands. 

Co-operation with State Boards. 

Sec. 16. That whenever any of the States in which public forest 
lands are situated shall have instituted and provided for a forest 
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commission or other forest management of the forest lands belong- 
ing to the State, it shall be in the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Forests, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
co-operate with such forest commission and to allow the same to 
act as agents for the United States, under his direction, for the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Provisions Against Unlawful Cutting. 
[To be amended by reference to State laws.] 
Sec. 17. That it shall be unlawful to cut, remove, or destroy, or 
cause or procure to be cut, removed, or destroyed, or aid, counsel, 
or assist in cutting, removing, or destroying any timber on lands of 
the United States, except as provided for and permitted by this act> 
or to wantonly burn, injure, tap, or girdle such timber, or to export, 
transport, purchase, or dispose of the same, or any lumber, char- 
coal, pitch, turpentine, or other product manufactured therefrom ; 
and every person violating the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than one hundred dollars and not more than one thousand dollars 
for every such offense, and imprisonment for not more than one 
year ; and every person engaged in such depredation upon timber 
or timber lands of the United States, whether as principal, agent, 
employee, carrier, mill owner, manufacturer, vendor or vendee, 
shall moreover be liable in an action of trespass for the full value of 
the timber or timber product at the place of delivery ; but nothing 
contained in this section shall prevent any agriculturist or miner 
from taking from his claim the timber necessary for domestic pur- 
poses or the support of his improvements. And whenever there 
exists a right, previously established by law to cut timber on the 
public lands, every person or corporation exercising such right 
must comply with the rules and regulations prescribed by the. Com- 
missioner of Forests and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
And all persODS acquiring rights to cut timber or any rights of use 
and occupancy of the forests under the provisions of this act, 
whether at public sale, by license, or in any other way, are to have 
and to hold such rights on condition of compliance with the rules 
and regulations of this act and of the Commissioner of Forests. 
And a failure to comply with all the rules and regulations so pre- 
scribed and approved in regard to the manner of using and occupy- 
ing the public forest lands shall constitute a misdemeanor punish- 
able as provided in this section. 

Occupancy of Forest Lands. 
Sec. 18. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion knowingly to erect, establish or maintain upon public lands of 
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the United States, without authority from the Commissioner of 
Forests, any saw-mill or manufactory of lumber or other timber 
products, or to be engaged or be employed in the manufacture of 
lumber, charcoal, pitch or turpentine upon public lands, or to use at 
any such mill, manufactory, or works any timber cut or removed 
from public lands; and any person violating this section shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than five hundred and not more than five 
thousand dollars, in addition to the penalties hereinbefore pre- 
scribed; and all mills, manufactories and works so erected and 
maintained upon public lands shall be absolutely forfeited to the 
United States. 

Penalties foe Transporting and Handling Illegally Cut 

Timber 

Sec. 19. That if any master, owner or consignee of any vessel, or 
any officer or agent of any railroad company, shall knowingly re- 
ceive for shipment any timber, lumber, or timber product taken 
without authority from timber lands of the United States, with 
intent to transport the same to any port or place within the United 
States, or to export the same to any foreign country, every such 
master, owner, consignee, officer, agent or railroad company shall 
be liable to the penalties prescribed in the seventeenth section of 
this act; and the vessel on board of which any such timber, lumber 
or timber product shall be taken, transported or seized, shall be 
wholly forfeited to the United States. 

Restricting Quality of Forest Officers. 

Sec. 20. That no person who is directly or indirectly engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber or timber products, or who is conduct- 
ing any business which requires a large consumption of timber or 
wood, shall be qualified to serve as Commissioner of Forests under 
this act, or to serve in any official capacity in connection with the 
public forest lands. 

Repealing Clause. 

Sec. 21 . That the aots of June third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, chapters one hundred and fifty and one hundred and fifty- 
one, and the first and second sections of the act of June fifteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty, entitled "An act relating to the public 
lands of the United States," and all acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act, be, and the same are, hereby repealed. 
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Enacting Clause. 

Sec. 22. That this act shall take effect on the first day of July 
next, but the President may appoint the Commissioner of Forests 
prior to that date, with his duties and salary to commence at that 
date. 

Appropriation Clause. 

Sec. 23. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, for the payment of salaries, traveling and other expenses, 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby appropriated. 



